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I  know  you're  expecting  some  explanations  about  Dada.   I'm  not  going 
to  give  you  any.   Explain  to  me  why  you  exist.   You've  no  Idea.   You'll 
say  I  exist  to  make  my  children  happy.   But  you  know  It's  not  really  true. 
You'll  say:   I  exist  to  protect  my  country  from  barbaric  invasions.   That's 
not  enough.   You'll  say:   I  exist  because  God  wants  me  to.   That's  a  tale 
to  tell  the  children.   You'll  never  know  why  you  exist,  but  you'll  always 
allow  yourselves  to  be  easily  persuaded  to  take  life  seriously.   You'll 
never  understand  that  life  is  a  play  on  words,  because  you'll  never  be 
alone  enough  to  refuse  hate,  judgments,  and  everything  that  needs  a  great 
effort,  In  favour  of  an  even,  calm  state  of  mind  in  which  everything  is 
equal  and  unimportant.  1 

Tristan  Tzara 

Although  Tzara  claimed  that  the  word  Dada  was  chosen  randomly  for 
its  lack  of  meaning,  to  mean  nothing,  Dada  nevertheless  is  a  term  full  of 
suggestion  and  possible  meaning.   In  French,  Dada  means  hobby  horse;  in 
English,  the  baby  babble  word  for  father.   In  one  sense  the  word  stands  for 
the  pure,  childlike  innocence,  the  preconditioned,  conventional  Utopian 
state  that  Dadaists  sought  to  recapture.   In  another  sense  it  is  purely 
nonsensical  demolishing  automatic  Identity.   The  term  itself  is  an  emblem 
of  the  Dada  position  of  irony,  negation,  paradox,  and  Illogic. 

During  World  War  I,  neutral  Switzerland  became  a  haven  for  pacifists 
throughout  Europe.   The  Cabaret  Voltaire  in  Zurich  became.  In  Febrary  1916, 
the  founding  place  of  the  Dada  movement.   Surrounded  by  war  and  a  vision  of 
dying  Europe,  the  Dadaists  blamed  bourgeois  pomposity  and  convention  for  the 
atrocities  and  irrationality  of  mass  bloodshed.   They  were  disillusioned 
with  "civilized"  man  and  his  pretensions  of  culture.   They  laughed  at  systems 
of  refinement  and  good  taste.   In  the  face  of  Irrationality,  Dada  displayed 
I rrat  ional i  ty. 

The  European  Dadaists  were  dedicated  to  a  systematic  madness.   They 
dressed  Dada.   They  marched  Dada  through  the  streets.   Dada  balls,  Dada 
soirees,  and  Dada  performances  were  held,  offering  a  full  range  of  noise 
and  undermining  nonsense.   Everything  the  Dada  group  said,  did,  and  created 


was  with  Dada  in  mind.   Dada  was  not  something  saved  for  Sundays;   Dada 
was  a  full-time  commitment,  and  despite  all  apparent  craziness,  Dada  was 
a  serious  matter. 

Zurich  Dada  was  but  one  manifestation  of  a  spirit  that  spread 
throughout  Europe  to  Germany,  France,  and  Holland.   Wherever  Dada  went  It 
reacted  against  the  prevailing  social,  political,  and  artistic  climate. 
Even  within  countries,  Dada  differed  from  city  to  city.   This  exhibition 
examines  the  American  realization  of  the  Dada  spirit  as  it  developed  in 
New  York  from  1910  to  1930. 

By  the  time  European  artists  Marcel  Duchamp  and  Francis  Picabia, 
soon  to  become  Dada  celebrities  in  New  York,  arrived  in  this  country  a 
spirit  was  already  in  motion.   More  casual  and  sporadic,  and  less  publically 
directed  than  its  frenetic  European  counterparts,  Dada  in  New  York  had  a 
distinctive  flavor.   Dada  In  New  York  eluded  definition  as  a  movement  but 
was  nevertheless  crucial  in  the  development  of  American  modernism. 

The  Dada  spirit  in  America  can  be  traced  through  separate  and  often 
overlapping  artistic  circles.   From  1910  to  1916,  Alfred  Stieglltz,  his  291 
Gallery,  and  publications  Camera  Work  and  291  encouraged  the  emerging  spirit. 
From  1915  to  1920,  Walter  and  Louise  Arensberg's  apartment  became  a  meeting 
place  for  artists  and  writers  whose  work  would  be,  to  varying  degrees, 
conceptually  allied  with  Dada.   Among  the  regular  guests  as  the  Arensberg's 
salon  were  Jean  Crotti,  Joseph  Stella,  Marsden  Hartley,  Katherine  Dreier, 
Charles  Demuth,  Charles  Sheeler,  Arthur  Dove,  John  Covert,  Morton  Schamberg, 
Walter  Pach,  John  Sloan,  George  Bellows,  Isadora  Duncan,  William  Carlos 
Williams,  Marcel  Duchamp,  Francis  Picabia,  and  the  Baroness  Elsa  Von  Freytag 
Loringhoven. 


The  energies  of  a  number  of  these  artists  found  expression  in  a 
variety  of  small  periodicals,  such  as  Bl ind  Man,  Rongwrong,  and  New  York 
Dada,  as  well  as  through  the  activities  of  the  Society  of  Independents  and 
the  Societe  Anonyme.   The  Society  of  Independents  sponsored  its  first 
exhibition  in  1917,  to  which  any  artist  could  submit  works  simply  by  paying 
a  nominal  registration  fee.   The  idea  of  an  unjuried  exhibition  was 
controversial  and  unorthodox  among  the  art-world  establishment.   Yet  when 
Duchamp  submitted  his  Fountain,  a  commercially  produced  urinal  signed 
pseudonymous ly  R.  Mutt,  it  was  rejected  by  the  organizing  committee.   An 
outcast  among  outcasts,  it  was  a  paragon  of  Dada  aspiration, ,  In  1920 
Duchamp,  Man  Ray,  and  Katherine  Dreier  founded  the  Societe  Anonyme  to  "act 
as  a  leaven  in  the  art  world"  by  "always  being  ahead  or  abreast  of  the  times." 
This  society  established  close  communication  with  the  European  Dadaists, 
exhibited  their  work,  and  sponsored   Dada  poetry  readings  as  well  as  the 
symposium  "What  is  Dada ism?" 

The  origins  of  the  Dada  spirit  in  New  York  can  be  traced  to  the 
early  issues  of  Camera  Work,  Stieglitz's  publication  dedicated  to  the 
promotion  of  photography  as  an  art  form.   Camera  Work  also  provided  a  forum 
for  attack  against  traditional  values  in  art  and  morality.   In  the  issues 
dating  from  1911  and  1912,  the  critic  Benjamin  De  Casseres  railed  against 
the  "sane  and  moral"  in  art.   He  suggested  that  we  liberate  ourselves  from 
rationality:   "In  poetry,  physics,  practical  life,  there  is  nothing  that 
cannot  be  stood  on  its  head  and  glorified."   Advocating  permanent  cycles  of 
change,  De  Casseres  wrote  "Nothing  which  lasts  is  of  value.    No  art  is 
perfect  until  you  have  smashed  it."  Caricaturist  Marius  De  Zayas  reinforced 
such  radical  remarks  when  in  a  1912  issue  he  pronounced  "Art  is  DeadI" 


--a  cry  later  echoed  by  European  Dadaists.   Presaging  the  Dada  sense  of 
irony,  De  Casseres  exclaimed  in  a  1912  article  "The  Ironical  in  Art": 
"It  is  a  glorious  age  and  a  glorious  anarchic  world  of  color,  motion, 
vibration  and  scintillating  creative-destruct ivenessi"  Reflected  in  De 
Casseres  statement  is  the  elation  felt  about  the  age  and  its  seemingly 
endless  possibilities  in  America,  the  Golden  Land  of  Promise.   This 
sentiment  is  quite  distinct  from  the  European  trauma  and  despair  in  the 
devestation  of  the  war. 

Responding  to  what  they  perceived  to  be  a  stagnation  in  the  art 
world  brought  about  by  the  war,  three  contributers  to  Camera  Work,  Marius 
De  Zayas,  Paul  Haviland,  and  Agnes  Ernst  Meyer,  approached  Alfred  Stieglitz 
in  1915  with  the  idea  of  initiating  a  new  periodical  dedicated  to  modern 
art  and  satire.   The  periodical  would  be  called  291  after  Stieglltz's 
gallery  at  291  Fifth  Avenue.   In  its  promotion  of  both  visual  and  literary 
experimentation,  291  offered  in  practice  what  Camera  Work  had  discussed  in 
article  form. 

The  major  form  of  visual  experimentation  in  291  involved  typography. 
Derived  from  a  desire  to  reveal  emotion  while  simultaneously  harmonizing 
concept  with  form,  the  experimentations  resulted  in  collaborations  between 
poets  and  artists.   "Mental  Reactions"  (291  ,  no.  2,  April  1915),  a  poem  by 
Agnes  Meyer  integrated  with  a  drawing  by  Marius  De  Zayas,  is  an  example  of 
what  Alfred  Stieglitz  refered  to  as  "psychotype."  An  emerging  type  of 
portraiture  which  satirized  and  metamorphized  the  subject  rather  than 
depicting  physical  likeness  can  be  seen  in  Picabia's  Portrait  d'une  jeune 
fille  americaine  dans  I'etat  de  nudite,  another  form  of  psychotype.   William 
Homer  identifies  this  spark  plug  labeled  "FOR-EVER"  as  a  portrait  of  Agnes 
Meyer  whose  continual  efforts  and  support  provided  "the  spark  that  ignited 


2 

the  new  energies  within  the  Stieglitz  group."   Yet  the  wit  of  the  image 

is  double  edged--  Picabia  is  also  making  a  biting  comment  on  the  sexuality 

of  the  American  female. 

This  metaphorical  use  of  the  spark  plug,  a  common  mechanical  object, 

is  but  one  aspect  of  a  general  fascination  with  the  machine.   Sensitive  to 

the  science  and  technology  they  found  ascendant  in  America,  Picabia  and 

Duchamp  alerted  American  artists  to  the  elements  of  modernity  present  around 

them.   In  a  1915  ^"lew  York  Tr  I  bune  interview,  Picabia  remarked,  "this  visit 

to  America  has  brought  about  a  complete  revolution  in  my  methods  of  working. 

Almost  Immediately  upon  coming  to  America  it  flashed  on  me  that  the  genius 

of  the  modern  world  is  in  machinery  and  that  through  machinery  art  ought  to 
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find  a  most  vivid  expression." 

WhI  le  PI  cab  I  a  used  the  machi ne  form  in  his  291  portraits  or  in  La 

Machine  Tournez  Vlte  with  specific  metaphorical  associations  implied,  Morton 

Schamberg's  interest  in  the  machine  stemmed  from  primarily  visual  concerns. 

Mechanical  Abstraction  is  one  of  several  delicate  and  precise  abstractions  of 

machine  forms  that  Schamberg  painted.   Just  as  machine  images  were  integrated 

into  art  and  aesthet icized,  so  were  actual  massproduced  objects  Introduced 

into  an  art  context  with  little  alteration.   In  his  most  daring  gesture 

Schamberg,  assisted  by  Dada  personality  Baroness  Elsa  von  Freytag  Loringhoven, 

mounted  a  plumbing  trap  on  a  mitre  box  and  titled  it  God.   The  idea  of  man 

worshiping  his  creations  and  his  power  to  create  had  been  advanced  earlier 

in  291  by  Paul  Haviland  in  an  essay  that  began  "Man  created  the  machine  in 

hi  s  own  image. " 

In  the  so-called  readymades,  our  attention  is  focused  on  the  machine's 

reproducibility  and  reproductive  function.   Rather  than  fabricating  an 

aesthetic  object,  Duchamp  elevates  a  shovel  to  the  stature  of  a  work  of  art 


simply  through  selection  and  imposition  of  a  signature  and  an  ironic  title, 
In  Advance  of  the  Broken  Arm.   Rather  than  the  particular  shovel,  the  concept 
of  what  constitutes  art  becomes  important.  Through  Dada,  the  possibilities 
of  collage,  a  recently  introduced  medium,  were  extended  to  claim  any  material 
or  substance  in  the  world  as  suitable  for  making  art. 

Dada  was  pure  freedom:   the  will,  liberated  from  stagnant  logic,  was 
flung  into  three-dimensional  space.   By  an  act  of  will,  Duchamp  turned  a 
urinal  into  a  piece  of  art  and  Stella  made  a  Chicklets  wrapper  more  than 
refuse  from  the  street.   By  an  act  of  will,  man  could  recognize  bridges, 
plumbing,  advertising,  and  typography  as  art. 

Irving  Sandler,  in  discussing  Neo-Dada  (Happenings,  Pop  Art, 

Conceptual  Art,  Performance  Art,  Assemblage,  and  Junk  Sculpture),  described 

the  heightened  sensitivity  of  the  post  19^0's  (Neo  Dada)  artists  In  contrast 

to  the  European  Dadaists: 

Unlike  the  Dadas  who  carried  on  an  organized  insulting  of  modern 
civilization  and  who  used  art  as  part  of  their  "shock  treatment," 
the  Neo-Dadas  are   accepting  of  their  condition  and  are  primarily 
interested  in  expressing  a  heightened  sensitivity  to  it.  k 

If  Sandler's  definition  of  Dada  were  expanded  to  include  the  American 
manifestation  of  the  movement,  these  later  developments  would  seem  a  part 
of  a  long  standing  American  tradition.   The  following  definition  of  Neo- 
Dada,  again  in  contrast  to  European  Dada,  could  certainly  apply  to  the 
American  artists  represented  in  this  exhibition. 

Their  work... is  art,  and  they  mean  it  as  such  regardless  of  how  it 
may  appear  to  others. .. .Thi s  does  not  mean  that  Neo-Dada  objects  are 
aesthetic.   They  are   seemy,  crude  and  unnerving,  but  they  draw  their 
vigor  from  the  streets  not  from  the  barricades.  5 
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1902 


1905 


1910 


1911 


1912 


913 


Chronology 


Alfred  Stieglitz  begins  publication  of  Camera  Work,  and  organizes 
the  Photo-Secession  Group  in  New  Yori< 


November:   Stieglitz,  assisted  by  Edward  Steichen*  opens  the  Little 
Galleries  of  the  Photo-Secession  at  291  Fifth  Avenue»  later  known 
simply  as  291.   initially  exhibiting  only  photography,  291  later 
concentrated  on  avant-garde  European  and  American  art  in  various 
mediums  until  its  closing  in  1917. 


Marcel  Duchamp  meets  Francis  Picabia  in  Paris. 

July:   Issue  of  Camera  Work  includes  an  article  by  Benjamin  De 
Casseres  in  which  he  stresses  the  importance  of  the  individual,  of 
introspection,  and  questions  the  commonly  accepted  notions  of  the 
sane  and  the  insane--concepts  of  equal  importance  to  the  Oadaists. 


October:   Issue  of  Camera  Work  includes  De  Casseres  article  "The 
Unconscious  in  Art,"  in  which  he  reverts  to  the  themes  of  sanity  and 
insanity,  and  praises  the  role  of  the  unconscious  in  the  creative 
act,  thus  foreshadowing  a  concept  to  be  put  into  effect  by  the  Dadalsts. 


April:   Issue  of  Camera  Work  includes  De  Casseres ^"The  Ironical  in  Art." 

July:    Issue  of  .Camera  Work  includes  Marius  De  Zayas's  proclamation 
"Art  is  dead!" 


January:   Picabia  arrives  in  New  York  in  connection  with  the  Armory 
Show. 

February  17  -  March  15:   International  Exhibition  of  Modern  Art  held 
at  the  armory  of  the  Sixty-Ninth  Infantry  (Lexington  Avenue  and  25th 
Street).   This  exhibition,  known  as  the  Armory  Show,  is  the  first 
extensive  introduction  to  American  audiences  of  avant-garde  European 
and  American  art.   (Portions  of  this  exhibition  later  traveled  to  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago.)   Duchamp's  paintings,  among  them  Nude 
Descending  a  Staircase,  No.  2,  attract  much  attention  and  controversy. 

March  17  -  April  15:   Little  Galleries  of  the  Photo-Secession  (291 
Fifth  Avenue)  sponsor  Picabia  Exhibition.   Soon  after  the  exhibition 
closes,  Picabia  returns  to  Paris. 

Spring:   Man  Ray  joins  artists'  and  intellectuals'  colony  in  Ridgefield 
New  Jersey. 


19iA 
1915 


1916 


1917 


918 


Jean  Crotti  arrives  in  New  York. 

March:   The  first  issue  of  the  periodical  291  edited  by  Marius  De 
Zayas,  Paul  Haviland,  and  Agnes  Ernst  Meyer  is  published  under 
Stieglitz's  auspices. 

Man  Ray  publishes  only  issue  of  The  Ridgefield  Gazook. 

June:   Duchamp  and  Picabia  arrive  in  New  York.   Duchamp  meets  Man  Ray 
in  Ridgefield,  New  Jersey;  begins  The  Bride  Stripped  Bare  by  Her 
Bachelors,  Even  (The  Large  Glass) ,  which  he  will  leave  in  an  incomplete 
state  in  1923- 

Walter  and  Louise  Arensberg's  New  York  apartment  becomes  the  gathering 
place  for  avant-garde  artists,  poets,  and  writers. 

February  5:   Opening  of  the  Cabaret  Voltaire  (founded  by  Hugo  Ball) 
where  the  activities  of  the  Zurich  Dada  group  begin. 

April:   The  word  "Dada"  is  chosen  in  Zurich. 

Duchamp,  Man  Ray  and  Arensberg,  among  others,  start  the  Society  of 
independent  Artists. 

Summer:   Picabia  leaves  New  York. 

Allen  and  Louise  Norton  publish  Rogjje^. 

January  -  March:   Picabia  publishes  nos.  1-^  of  391  in  Barcelona. 

Spring:   Picabia  arrives  in  New  York,  where  he  publishes  three  more 
issues  of  391  between  June  and  August. 

April  10  -  May  6:   Grand  Central  Palace.   First  Annual  Exhibition  of 
the  Society  of  Independent  Artists.   The  rejection  of  Duchamp ' s  notorious 
entry  Fountain  (  a  urinal  signed  wi  th  the  pseudonym  R.  Mutt)  provokes 
him  to  resign  from  the  Society. 

April  -  May:  Marcel  Duchamp  and  Henri -Pierre  Roche  edit  The  61 i  nd  Man 
no.  1.  Beatrice  Wood  joins  them  to  edit  no.  2.  Duchamp  publishes  one 
issue  of  Rongwrong. 

Duchamp  paints  his  last  picture  Tu  m'  for  Katherine  S.  Dreier's  library. 
August  13:   Duchamp  leaves  New  York. 
October  13:   Morton  Schamberg  dies. 


1919 
1920 


1921 


Man  Ray  with  the  assistance  of  Adolf  Wolf  publishes  only  issge  of  TNT. 

January:   Duchamp  returns  to  New  York. 

The  Arensbergs  move  to  California. 

April  29:   The  Societe  Anonyme  is  founded  in  New  York  by  Duchamp,  Man 
Ray,  and  Katherine  S.  Dreier.   It  is,  in  effect,  the  first  museum  of 
modern  art  in  New  York.   Duchamp  decides  to  change  from  "anti -art i st" 
to  "engineer."  His  first  machine  is  the  Rotary  Glass  Plate,  made, 
with  the  aid  of  Man  Ray,  of  glass  plates  turned  by  a  motor. 

April  1:   Symposium  held  at  Societe  Anonyme  on  "What  is  Dadaism?" 
with  Marsden  Hartley,  Claire  Mumford,  Dr.  Phylis  Ackerman  as  speakers. 

April:   Duchamp  and  Man  Ray  publish  only  issue  of  New  York  Dada. 

July:   Man  Ray  leaves  New  York  for  Paris. 

Final  year  of  generalized  Dada  activities  in  America. 
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